THE BREAKDOWN OF KINGSHIP
he laid siege to Gloucester, which had a rebel garrison. The
siege began on August 26, 1643. Essex inarched from near
London to relieve the town, and, though his progress was slow,
he reached it in time, and the siege was raised on September 5.
Meanwhile that which was to make all the difference to the
Civil War was afoot: negotiations for getting the large and well-
trained Scottish army to come in as allies of the Rebellion were
going forward under the guidance of Pym, who died before all
was concluded, but the fruit of whose labours was the appearance
of 21,000 well-disciplined and well-armed Scotchmen crossing
the border in the middle of the next January (1644). The
Scotch, over and above the ^30,000 a month as their price, had
insisted on the English joining their Covenant with the Lord
God before they would come in, and the rebel fraction of the
House of Commons took the Covenant, as did the handful of
Lords attached to them. Hitherto the Royalist forces had held
all the North, with Newcastle for a port and York for a local
capital. The Earl of Newcastle had only 8000 men with which
to stop the invasion of the 21,000 Scots. He fell back before
them, and was besieged in York by the combined forces of the
Scots and of the English Rebellion.
With the summer Prince Rupert marched to the relief of
York, and, though he was not so numerous as the besieging
forces, these could not fight a battle on two fronts, so they fell
back, on July i, 1644, Next day Rupert and Newcastle took up
a position just west of the city, on a heath called Marston Moor.
The retreating Scots and rebel allies could now use the advantage
of their superior numbers, as they were no longer cooped up
between a relieving army and the besieged town. They turned
to attack Rupert and Newcastle, who had but 18,000 men to
their 25,000.
The movement was bungled; the allies arrived late on the
field, and it was not thought that action could be joined that day,
as there were only about two hours of light left; but the superior
forces attacked, and were at once driven backward by the
Royalist centre and left. On the right Prince Rupert com-
manded the King's cavalry, having opposite to him Cromwell,
who had now risen to be lieutenant-general, commanding the
Parliamentary force on its left wing, and enjoying the great
superiority of numbers given him by the presence of Scottish
cavalry behind him. The two bodies of horse charged and
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